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CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE PAST AS 

GLEANED FROM EARLY ISSUES OF 

THE NEWSPAPERS IN THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

By ALLEN B. SLAUSOX. 
(Read before the Society, April 10, 1905.) 

Primarily, it is my purpose to give a concise account 
of what is known concerning those important sources 
of the early history of the city of Washington, the 
newspapers. 

After that to read to you some of the articles, com- 
munications, discussions and advertisements,- to be 
found in these papers, which it is hoped will prove to be 
of as much interest to you as they have been to me. 

The field is a large one, and it has been found neces- 
sary to limit the scope of the present essay to the 
papers which began publication prior to 1810. 

All mention of the early press of Alexandria is pur- 
posely omitted from this paper. And in using the words 
District of Columbia that portion of the original ten 
miles square on the north side of the Potomac is meant. 

The first newspaper published in what is now the city 
of Washington was The Times and Potowmach Packet. 
It began in February, 1789, the exact date being uncer- 
tain. Nothing like a complete file of this paper is 
known to be in existence. Harvard University has 
some numbers in 1791 and the Library of Congress has 
one issue, that of April 23, 1789. This probably owes 
its preservation to the fact that it contains the an- 
nouncement of the departure of General Washington 
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for New York, where he went to take the oath of office 
for the first time as President of the United States. 
Washington City did not then exist, except perhaps 
in the ever-active mind of the President-elect, but 
Georgetown looked upon itself as quite a rival of Alex- 
andria, for the expected commerce ©f the Potomac with 
Europe and with the great unknown West. This paper 
is also valuable in that it contains the farewell address 
of the Mayor of Alexandria, and Washington's reply, 
and also the account of Washington's passing through 
Georgetown the next day. The printers of the Potow- 
mack Packet were Charles Fierer and Thomas N. Fos- 
dick, and they advertised that they " performed" job 
work "with Care, Elegance and Expedition." They 
invited in each issue of the paper subscriptions, "Ad- 
vertisements, Articles of Intelligence, Original Essays, 
&c. ' ' The paper was delivered to subscribers in town 
by carrier "at their houses, weekly, on Wednesdays, 
and to those at a distance by the quickest conveyance. ' ' 
An indescribable wood-cut— embracing five female 
figures intended to represent Justice, Liberty, Litera- 
ture, Art and Music, judging from what they bear in 
their hands— occupies the center of the heading. The 
figure of Justice is seated upon the head of a cross-eyed 
lion, and the whole effect of the cut, if enlarged and 
thrown upon a screen before an audience would be to 
frighten children and drive men to— good resolutions. 
Just below the head the paper bore this motto, taken 
from the writings of Junius— a great favorite in those 
days: 

"Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it be instilled 
into your children, that the Liberty of the Press is the Pal- 
ladium of all the civil, political and religious Rights of Free- 
men.' ' 
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This was before the alien and sedition laws. 

How long this paper lived is not known, but certain 
it is that it occupied its field without a rival only a little 
over a year. In March, 1790, the day of the month 
unknown, appeared the first issue of the Georgetown 
Weekly Ledger. Harvard University and the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society each possess a portion of the 
file of this paper, which is extremely rare. Five issues 
have been preserved in the Library of Congress. These 
are replete with valuable historical information con- 
cerning the new Federal City located in that year. 
Day & Hancock, printers, were probably the first pub- 
lishers of the Ledger. Their names appear upon the 
first number known to be in existence, but there was a 
change of ownership prior to September 17, 1791, which 
issue was printed by Alexander Doyle, the Georgetown 
merchant. Saturday was the Ledger's publication 
day. William Nelson, the New Jersey historian, ob- 
tained all his information regarding this paper from 
the copies which have been preserved in Harvard Uni- 
versity library. He erred, therefore, in the statement 
which he made in his New Jersey Archives, Vol. XI, 
that ' ' the latest known issue is No. 23 of Vol. 2, Satur- 
day, November 26, 1791, whole number 85." The 
latest issue known is Vol. 4, No. 36, October 5, 1793, 
whole number 182, James Doyle (probably a son of 
Alexander) being the publisher. 

The Ledger probably ceased publication before the 
end of this year. 

In December, 1793, Hansen and Priestley, another 
firm of Georgetown printers, essayed a semi-weekly 
paper, The Columbian Chronicle, printed Tuesdays 
and Fridays, which struggled along for nearly two and 
a half years. It carried at its head the same motto 
from Junius as The Times and Potowmack Packet, and 
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there is reason for believing that the same type was 
used in the publication. A second motto followed the 
one from Junius— a quotation from LaFayette: "For 
a people to be free it is sufficient for them to will it." 
The first issue I have seen bears (February 3, 1795) 
the imprint "by Hanson & Priestley," and the location 
"opposite Dr. Smith's." . Some have questioned if 
Dr. Joseph Priestley was not one of the publishers. 
He came to America in 1794, and went at once to North- 
umberland, Pa., but may have afterwards come to 
Washington, which was by this time being well adver- 
tised. The issue of the Chronicle for Tuesday, August 
11, 1*795, names Samuel Hanson alone as publisher. 
Probably No. 251, Tuesday, May 10, 1796, was the last 
issue. The type, presses, good will, etc., became the 
property of Green, English & Co., who, on Tuesday, 
the twenty-third of May, began the publication of a 
paper called the Centinel of Liberty and Georgetown 
Advertiser. 

The Centinel of Liberty was published twice a week. 
The price was three dollars a year, exclusive of post- 
age, "the price of six months to be paid in advance." 
The place of publication was given as "George-Town 
on the Potomak," thus changing the hitherto accepted 
spelling of the name of the^river. A year later the pub- 
lishers had discovered that they could not pay expenses 
on three dollars a year and the subscription price was 
raised to $4. In 1797 the heading contained this quota- 
tion from Montesquieu : 

"Liberty is a right of doing whatever the laws permit; and 
if a citizen could do what they forbid he would be no longer 
possessed of liberty, because all of his fellow citizens would 
have the same power.' ' 

Substituted for these words of the French philoso- 
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pher, in the issue for February 20, 1798, is this from 
the writings of Washington : 

' ' Every portion of our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and preserving the Union of 
the whole.' ' 

The same publishers issued a weekly paper, for cir- 
culation outside of the city, with the title The Centinel 
and Country Gazette, of which only a few numbers are 
known to exist. It is believed that this paper was 
made up entirely from the matter which appeared in 
the semi-weekly, and that it both started and ceased 
with the publication of the Centinel of Liberty. 

"The Impartial Observer and Washington 
Advertiser. " 

In the meantime the construction of the public build- 
ings for the new federal city was well under way, and 
an attempt was being made to boom Greenleaf 's Point 
as the best site not only for business but for residence, 
in rivalry with the old-established Georgetown. A 
newspaper was deemed a necessity to the furthering of 
this plan, and T. Wilson began the publication at Four 
and a Half and P Streets (southwest) on Friday, May 
22, 1795, of the Impartial Observer and Washington 
Advertiser, price "two dollars per annum, one to be 
paid at the time of subscribing, and the other at the 
expiration of six months.' ' This paper was the first 
to bear the imprint "City of Washington." It was 
published about a year only. The State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin possesses three numbers of this val- 
uable paper, all published in 1795. The Library of 
Congress has not even one. Last October the Evening 
Star published a two-column account of a copy which 
had been discovered by a gentleman of this city while 
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out on a hunting and fishing trip down along the East- 
ern Shore, in the possession of an old farmer, who told 
him to take it along if he wanted it. He brought it 
home and his patriotism was appealed to to leave it 
with the library, but in vain. He said he wouldn't take 
a thousand dollars for it. 

"The Washington Gazette." 1796. 

The Washington Gazette was started on Wednesday, 
June 15, 1796. It was the custom in those days to give 
two dates at the head of each paper : thus, Vol. 1, No. 
1, of the Gazette was dated "From Saturday, June 11, 
to Wednesday, June 15, 1796"; the last date in each 
case being the day of publication. This paper, in its 
heading, exhibited an engraved design presenting a 
human eye, with the motto, * i Numquam Dormio, ' ' sup- 
ported on one side by a figure of Liberty, and on the 
other by a figure of Justice. The colophon read : 

' ' City of Washington. Published by Benjamin More, 
every Wednesday and Saturday, price 4 dollars per ann. at 
the house next west of the Hotel, where subscriptions will be 
thankfully received. Hand-bills, &c. printed at the shortest 
notice.' ' 

" The House next west of the Hotel ' ' was situate near 
the corner of Ninth and F Streets, northwest, almost 
upon the site where now towers aloft the nine-story 
fire-proof structure of the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company. Mr. More, in his prospectus candidly an- 
nounces that his object was "first, to obtain a living,' ' 
and, ""second, to amuse and inform his readers." The 
first object was not easy of attainment. He calls upon 
his subscribers to pay a dollar at the end of each quar- 
ter. The need for a paper twice a week does not seem 
to have been a crying one, for in a little over a year 
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it changed to a weekly, issued Saturday at $2.50 a year, 
and so continued until the end, Vol. 2, No. 35, "From 
Saturday, March 3, to Saturday, March 24, 1798"— 
three issues in one. 

It was on July 26, 1797, that the publisher of the 
Gazette found he was in debt and the paper was not 
paying expenses. He promptly ceased to publish and 
announced in the issue of the above date that he would 
not resume until it could be with some profit to himself. 

Saturday, September 16, he resumed publication, as 
a weekly, however, instead of a semi-weekly, continuing 
the old numbering and pagination. In his announce- 
ment he says : 

' 'The rise and progress of the city shall be particularly 
attended to, and all those at a distance may depend nothing 
false respecting it shall be published in the Washington 
Gazette, so long as it is conducted by the present editor." 

More believed in the new city and was anxious for 
its prosperity, but his course in conducting his paper 
was one calculated rather to lose him subscribers at 
home than to gain them, for he was incessantly 
printing short communications criticising the commis- 
sioners of the city or reflecting upon their manner of 
conducting the sales of lots, and toward the end of the 
second volume he published every week those famous 
chronicles, written in the biblical style, purporting to 
be an extract from an old manuscript, but which was 
a caustic comment upon current affairs, dealing espe- 
cially with the acts of the commissioners and the specu- 
lations^ public and private, of the principal men of the 
city. This lost him some subscribers, he frankly ac- 
knowledges it in his paper, and probably had something 
if not everything to do with his final failure to make his 
paper "go." 
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More had some cause for airing his grievances 
against the commissioners. They gave all or nearly- 
all of their official notices to the Centinel of Liberty, 
published in Georgetown, and these notices went a long 
way toward the support of a paper at that time. The 
commissioners were not entirely to blame for this ap- 
parent discrimination, for the Centinel of Liberty had 
been designated as the official paper by an act of the 
Maryland legislature, but More's point that; this did 
not prevent the commissioners from giving the adver- 
tising also to him seems to have been well taken. 

An almost complete file of the Washington Gazette 
is preserved in the Library of Congress, thanks to Peter 
Force and to Ainsworth Rand Spofford, who prevailed 
upon Congress to purchase the Force collection of 
American newspapers and books. 

In the Smithsonian Institution is a bust of Peter 
Force, printer, editor, publisher and antiquarian. Bom 
in New York, he came to Washington- as a printer in 
1815. Five years later he began the publication of the 
little 12mo statistical annual, the National Calendar, 
which appeared every year thereafter until 1837, except 
in 1825, 1826 and 1827. In 1825 he acquired the National 
Journal, established in 1822 by T. L. McKenney as The 
Washington Republican, and made it the administra- 
tion organ of John Quincy Adams. In 1833 the gov- 
ernment authorized by contract the publication of a 
' * Documentary • History of the American Colonies, ' ' 
which comprises the nine volumes known as the "Amer- 
ican Archives." In preparing this work Mr. Force 
gathered a collection of books, manuscripts and papers 
relating to American history unequalled by any other 
private collection. This collection was brought by Con- 
gress for $100,000, which sum had been offered by the 
New York Historical Society. 
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I believe it but just to say that if Mr. Spofford had 
not been Librarian of Congress at that time, this price- 
less collection would have been in New York now in- 
stead of in Washington. 

1 ' The Potomac Guardian. ' ' 1797. 
Where was it published? The only reference to it 
known is in The Washington Gazette of September 23, 
and 30, in that year. In the Gazette of the twenty-third, 
an article is copied from the Guardian of September 
14, giving a portion of the Division Orders issued by 
General Daniel Morgan, to establish patrols, wherein 
it is stated that the negroes (we quote the general's 
words) : 

"have become very troublesome, owing, as it is thought to the 
different self -created Societies, who, it is said, are stirring up 
the negroes to sue their masters; and when they do not suc- 
ceed by law they seldom fail to run away; by which means, 
at this time, the woods are full of runaway negroes. They 
now begin to think they are all to be free, and I am told 
numbers speak of arming themselves for that purpose ; and it 
is said that some who are in the woods have really got arms. 
I am as great an advocate for some general mode of emancipa- 
tion as any citizen in the community; but, in my opinion, a 
partial emancipation answers no good purpose; but on the 
contrary, is productive of bad consequences, which may 
finally become serious. It is the opinion of good and wise 
citizens, that whoever disturbs the public mind by exciting 
disorder and tumult, whether among white or black, is very 
wrong, and ought to be checked by the civil authority." 

A writer signing himself " Philanthropos ' ' replies 
to the foregoing in the next issue of the Potomac Guar- 
dian, copied in the Gazette of September 30. He ques- 
tions the right of General Morgan to orpler the estab- 
lishment of patrols and desires to know if even the 
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Governor of the State can command the military to act 
unless the civil authority is first resorted to and found 
inefficient. In fact, the whole letter of * * Philanthro- 
pes,' ' except the postscript, is composed of questions, 
of which the following are samples : 

"Was it merely to gratify your, spleen, to promote your 
election to Congress, or from what motive have you turned 
disorganizer in attempting, in your official capacity, to ana- 
thematize institutions which are not forbid by law. Have 
not the citizens who compose these societies an equal right 
with yourself to enjoy and propagate their opinions, although 
they have not all attained to the rank of major-generals? and 
is it not the height of arrogance and presumption for an 
individual (especially one who is not better informed than 
his neighbors) to charge them with bad motives and conse- 
quences, while their meetings are not prohibited by law?" 

"The Washington Federalist." 
In the face of the six failures of the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, the year 1799 found no pub- 
lisher with sufficient courage to attempt another paper ; 
and it was not until 1800* that a young Harvard grad- 
uate, Charles Prentiss, class of '95, associating with 
himself a practical printer, William Alexander Rind, 
of Virginia, started the Washington Federalist at 
Georgetown. Prentiss was born at Reading, Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts, in October, 1774, a son of 
the Rev. Caleb Prentiss. The Federalist maintained 
an existence for eight or nine years, but young Prentiss ' 
connection with it was very brief. He went from this 
city to Baltimore, where he published The Child of 
Pallas ^devoted mainly to belles-lettres, and afterwards, 
for nearly two years, a semi-weekly called The Repub- 
lican or Anti-Democrat. In 1809 he published in Bos- 
ton a dramatic paper called The Thistle, and in 1812-14 
7 
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he was again in Washington as a congressional corre- 
spondent. In 1818 he was editing the Virginia Patriot 
at Richmond, and two years later he died at Brimfield, 
Massachusetts. 

"Charles Cist began the publication. of The Wash- 
ington Daily Gazette October 1, 1800, but it was short- 
lived. ' ' I make this statement from a note made by me 
several years ago, the authority for which 1 failed to 
put down. No verification of it has since come, and its 
accuracy is doubtful. 

The Cabinet of the United States was printed on a 
press set up in Georgetown sometime in the month of 
September, 1800, by James Lyon, a son of Matthew 
Lyon, "the Hampden of the American Congress.' ' 
Lyon came from Richmond, where he had been pub- 
lishing a newspaper in the interests of Jefferson, styled 
The Friend of the People, and also a periodical, The 
National Magazine, publication of which he continued 
in this city, thus giving Washington its first magazine. 

Little is known of the Cabinet of the United States, 
except what is gathered from contemporary papers. 
The Alexandria Times quotes it as The Georgetown 
Cabinet. In The Centinel of Liberty of September 9, 
1800, appears a statement signed by a number of citi- 
zens referring to an article in The Cabinet, and assert- 
ing that this press has been transplanted from the state 
of Virginia for the purpose of influencing the present 
(presidential) election. 

Lyon's paper was the most radical of any that had 
appeared in the District up to that time. It was the 
"ye^ldw journal" of its time, if we may be permitted 
to judge from an article copied from its columns by a 
Virginia paper in 1801, relating to the fire in the Treas- 
ury building, in which it is openly asserted that the fire 
was set by some official, evidently with the intent of 
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destroying certain papers that would have proven dis- 
astrous to the character of the retiring secretary in the 
event of an investigation which had been threatened. 

The following information is given in the manuscript 
notes of Peter Force, taken from the one copy he had 
seen, January 5, 1801, No. 79 : 

"A National paper— by J. Lyon— Printer to the Sovereign 
People. 

"Published daily in the District of Columbia, at 5 dollars 
a year, half paid in advance. [Motto] Moderate salaries, 
frequent elections and universal suffrage." 

Post-office Georgetown— probably printed in George- 
town.— Force. 

Combined with the National Magazine and issued as 
an octavo weekly for eight months, October, 1801 to 
January 11, 1802. 

"The National Intelligencer/ ' 
Samuel Harrison Smith, publisher of the Universal 
Gazette at Philadelphia, and a personal friend of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Adams, brought his newspaper 
plant to the new federal city, after the removal of the 
seat of government hither, and just prior to the assem- 
bling of Congress. The first issue in this city of the 
Universal Gazette was dated November 6, 1800. Mr. 
Smith also made use of his press to issue a tri-weekly, 
which he happily named The National Intelligencer, a 
paper which quickly obtained a national reputation, 
became a recognized power in the political economy of 
the new republic, and maintained both reputation and 
position for more than sixty years. The first issue of 
The National Intelligencer was dated October 31, 1800. 
Joseph Gales, whose republican principles had in- 
volved him with the English government, came to 
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Philadelphia in 1793. His son, Joseph Gales, Jr., 
in 1807, became connected with The National Intel- 
ligencer, of which he continued as editor until his death 
in 1860. William W. Seaton, the brother-in-law of 
Gales, became a partner in the ownership of the paper 
in 1812. Both Gales and Seaton were elected to the 
office of mayor of the city. 

The daily edition of the Intelligencer was begun in 
1813. Semi-weekly and tri-weekly editions were pub- 
lished during many years. A weekly edition was 
started June 5, 1841, at two dollars a year. 

After the death of Gales, July 21, 1860, aged seventy- 
five years, Seaton continued to edit the paper with the 
assistance of James C. Welling until the close of the 
year 1864, when it was sold to Snow, Coyle & Co., who 
continued its publication and enlarged it to seven col- 
umns on April 1, 1865. Absorbing another paper, the 
title became Intelligencer and Express. The paper 
was again sold November 30, 1869, the purchaser being 
Alexander Delmar, a former Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department. Delmar tried 
hard to bring the paper back to its old standard, but 
support was lacking and its last issue was on January 
10, 1870. 

The advent of The National Intelligencer marked a 
new era in journalism in this section and a new depar- 
ture for the editor, as he himself announced in his pros- 
pectus which he published in the last number of the 
Universal Gazette, that was issued in Philadelphia, 
September 11, 1800: 

"In the management of the Universal Gazette the editor has 
confined himself, agreeably to the original plan, in recording 
events as they occurred, with but little animadversion on their 
causes or effects; and as far as opinions were involved, to 
relating those of others rather than his own. The Universal 
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Gazette will still be continued on the same plan; the only 
change that takes place, will arise from its being printed at 
the seat of government at Washington, instead of Philadel- 
phia; whereby its value will be appreciated, rather than im- 
paired. 

"With respect to the National Intelligencer, another plan 
will be pursued. Over a faithful and comprehensive detail 
of facts will preside a spirit of investigation, a desire to en- 
lighten not only by fact, but by reason. The tendency of 
public measures, and the conduct of public men, will be ex- 
amined with candour and truth. 

"In addition to the mass of information, formed by domestic 
and foreign events, and especially by a detailed statement of 
the debates and proceedings of Congress, as much original 
matter will be furnished as the exertions of the editor shall 
be able to command. And if he be not deceived, he can 
promise the readers of the National Intelligencer, an organ, 
which shall communicate the language of truth with accuracy, 
with dignity, and with spirit." 

That he lived up to his promises, the paper which he 
published plainly shows. 

Isaiah Thomas, in his "History of Printing," gives 
the names of five papers published in Washington in 
1810. These were: The National Intelligencer, The 
'Monitor and The Independent American (tri-weeklies) ; 
the Spirit of Seventy-Six i semi-weekly), and The Uni- 
versal Gazette (weekly). The latter, of course, was 
the weekly edition of the Intelligencer. I should like 
very much to see a file of The Independent American. 
At the present time I do not know where a single copy 
is located. Peter Force had never seen one, for he 
makes ho mention of it in his manuscript notes. 

Until this year the Monitor was almost as much of 
an unknown. The Library of Congress has recently 
acquired about forty copies of this paper, which have 
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not yet been examined. It was published c ' in F Street, 
a few doors east of the bank," by J- B* Colvin, and was 
the successor of Colvin' s Weekly Register, a paper pub- 
lished in octavo from January 16, to April 30, 1808. 
This last date is probably very close to that of the first 
issue of The Monitor, Vol. 1, No. 96, of that paper, 
bearing date of December 22, 1808. 

The Spirit of Seventy-Six flourished for a period of 
about six years (1809-14) . A file of it would be a great 
find. The best information we have regarding it is 
in the manuscript notes left by Peter Force, who was 
the, first to attempt a bibliography of District of Co- 
lumbia newspapers. He says : 

4 'First no. I have seen is Vol. 2, No. 71, June 12, 1810; last 
number I have seen printed in Washington is Sept. 28, 1810 ; 
removed to Georgetown, when? First number I have seen 
printed in Georgetown is May 10, 1811; last number I have 
seen printed in Georgetown' is May 18, 1813 ; semi-weekly pub- 
lished by Edward C. Stannard ; afterwards by J. M. & J. B. 
Carter (Notice announcing the change [of proprietors] is 
dated April 29, 1811).' ' 

Only a very little information can yet be added to 
Mr. Forced notes. The Library of Congress possesses 
a copy of a paper bearing this same title, dated Friday, 
March 4, 1814, but it is only Vol. 1, No. 4. It is printed 
by James B, Carter, twice a week, at four dollars per 
annum, "in the stone house opposite to Mr. Wm. Mor- 
gan's, Bridge Street, Georgetown/ * This would give 
the probable date of Vol. 1, No.l, as February 21 or 22. 
It w&tdd seem from an advertisement appearing in the 
issue of March 4, that the two brothers, John M. and 
James B. Carter, dissolved partnership, the former un- 
dertaking to settle the affairs of the old Spirit of Sev- 
enty-Six, and the latter making an effort to carry it on 
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under the old title, but as a new paper. The editor 
apologizes for not being able to print three times a week 
right away, which is, he says, because the apprentices 
employed formerly on the paper are retained by his 
brother. 

Mr. Carter himself does not presume to criticise the 
administration (Madison's), but prints conspicuously 
this crisp notice from the True American: 

"Governor K. J. Meigs of Ohio, is nominated by the Presi- 
dent Postmaster General in the room of Gideon Granger, 
removed. Mr. Eoberts and Mr. Ingersoll have thus made 
good their promise to Mr. Granger that he should be displaced 
if he 'appointed Mr. Leib postmaster of Philadelphia. As it 
regards the Executive, this business appears to have been 
managed like all our other national concerns. It is well to 
remark, however, how powerful the western interest is be- 
coming. We may soon have a Cabinet of 'backwoodsmen.' 
There seems, also, to be a little family influence creeping into 
the business of appointments. Mr. Cutts, who married one 
of Mrs. Madison's sisters, holds the lucrative office of Supt. 
Gen. of Military Supplies. Mr. Jackson, a leading demo- 
cratic member of Congress, married another of Mrs. Madison's 
sisters. She died some years since; and Mr. J. is now mar- 
ried to a daughter of Governor Meigs." 

A bit of evidence that the Tiber, the stream which 
was to play so large a part in the landscape gardening 
scheme of L 'Enfant, but later a nuisance, now a mem- 
ory, a hidden sewer, a thing of the past, was generally 
known in 1791 as Goose Creek, thus justifying in part 
the poet Moore's famous satire, is found in the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Georgetown Weekly Ledger: 

' 'City op Washington, Oct. 21, 1791. 
"The Commissioners propose to contract for four thousand 
bushels of good unslacked stone lime, in casks, to be delivered 
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at the mouth of Goose Creek between the first day of April 
and tenth day of May next. Apply or direct to Mr. John M. 
Gantt, at George-Town. ' ' 

A branch circulating library was established in 
George-Town in Suter's Tavern in the fall of 1792 by 
John Lockwood, bookseller of Alexandria, who an- 
nounces that he has "purchased upwards of 1,000 vol- 
umes, selected from the most approved authors, both 
ancient and modern." The public is "assured that no 
books tending to corrupt the morals of youth will ever 
be admitted into this circulating library. ' ' 

The first public library in the District is believed to 
have been in Georgetown, for we find in the Gentinel of 
Liberty of June 24, 1796, that at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Columbian Library held May 14 of that year, 
the following resolutions were passed: 

"Resolved, as the most effectual and most convenient mode 
of collecting the arrearages due from subscribers, that from 
this date no book be delivered by the Librarian to any holder 
of a share until such holder shall have paid up such arrearage. 

"Resolved, That no person owing anything to the Library 
on account of fines incurred by keeping books longer than the 
time allowed by the rules, shall be permitted to have a book 
untill such fines be paid." 

This is interesting, so -far as it goes, but what would 
we not give for a catalogue of that library and a copy 
of its rules ! 

Local crime of the ordinary character was not a 
matter of news in the eighteenth century, to be pub- 
lished to the exclusion of long accounts of the state of 
affairs in France ; but it was the custom when the sheriff 
of a county arrested any suspicious characters to ad- 
vertise in the nearby papers, in the hope of securing 
evidence that would insure conviction and punishment. 
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if guilty. Thus we find Jo. Boone, sheriff of Prince 
George's County, advertising in the Centinel of Liberty 
that George Hardif and Job Edis have been committed 
to his custody on suspicion of stealing bacon. Then 
follows full description of the men and of the horses 
they were riding when arrested. 

The same sheriff advertises in another column of 
the same paper that he has in custody two negro run- 
aways, one Harry, who says he belongs to Thomas 
Bond, of Charles County ; the other Timothy, who says 
he belongs to Gerard Carsean, also of Charles County. 
Their respective masters are notified to pay charges 
and take them away, otherwise they will be sold, agree- 
able to law, for their prison fees. 

Such advertisements as this one are of frequent oc- 
currence in papers of that date. 

Bennett Darnall offers sixteen dollars reward for the 
return of a negro named John, aged 26, black, lusty 
and a good carpenter. He has been missing twelve 
months, and his master thinks he may be in George- 
Town, passing as a freeman. 

The first issue of the Washington Gazette contains 
four advertisements : 

Hodgson & Brown announce the establishment of a 
hat manufactory on West 20th Street, square 86, and 
advertise for two apprentices. 

Michael Shanks has established a nail manufactory 
on Greenleaf 's Point, and wants four apprentices, from 
eleven to fourteen years of age, white or black. 

Edward Burrows offers for rent or sale Lot No. 1, 
square 532. On the lot was * ' a three story brick house, 
with other convenient houses, and a small garden. Lies 
nearly central between the Capitol and the Hotel." 

W. Cranch advertises: "A four story brick dwelling 
house on Greenleaf Point, with a brick coach house, and 
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stable with four stalls for horses.— The house is just 
finished, and has two convenient kitchens, two parlors 
and six lodging chambers— a brick pavement in front, 
and the yard and areas paved with brick." 

In the next issue of the paper is advertised a sale of 
lots by the Commissioners of the city under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States to be con- 
tinued " until they shall have raised a sum sufficient to 
complete the public buildings, and to repay all sums 
borrowed, or hereafter to be borrowed for that purpose. ' ' 

A public auction is announced for the eleventh of 
July, 1796, 

"at the house of Mr. Sewell, Inn holder, in George Town, of 
the personal property of Samuel Harrigan, deceased, viz : 

"Two Valuable Negroes, 
"One a girl about 16 years old— the other a boy about nine; 
both accustomed to housework; likewise some wearing ap- 
parel, mason's tools, etc. ,, 

One of the landmarks of early Washington was the 
row of buildings on Pennsylvania Avenue, northwest 
of the President's Square, known as the "Six Brick 
Buildings," which were among the very first erected 
in the new city and served as a guide post to property 
in that neighborhood. Thus a corner lot, No. 1, square 
78, is advertised for sale at auction in June, 1796, as 
being "near the Six Brick Houses, half way between 
George-Town and the President's House.' 9 On this 
lot was a two-story, oak-framed house fronting upon 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Twentieth Street, and having 
a cellar, kitchen and stable, with a good well of water. 
The owner who offers it for sale was Samuel Hilton. 
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The Little Waist Defended. 
"Centinel of Libekty," June 24, 1796. 

In defence of her sex, sure a woman may speak. 
Pray what is it now you men would be at ? 

Do you think that we mind each occasion you seek, 
To laugh at our dress, little waists, and all that? 

No, don't sirs, believe it, such nonsense must fall, 
Convinced, when we look for a moment about us, 

That whether we're all waist, or no waist at all, 
You can't for the life of you, men, do without us. 

'Tis silly to sport with our fancies and dress, 
Since we can subdue you, whenever we please ; 

For surely we have power, you all must confess, 
To make you ask pardon for that on your knees. 

Then prithee, dear sirs, leave our short waists alone. 
'Tis the whim of the day, and we'll have it, don't doubt us. 

So give o'er your jesting, and candidly own, 
You can't, for the life of you, men, do without us. 

That women have tongues, I believe you well know ; 
But pray do not force us to put them in use, 

For if you do but once give them freedom to go, 
You'll find it a hard thing to stop their abuse 

Besides, look at home, on the dress of yourselves, 
With your Spencers and pantaloons flocking about us ; 

But I'll tell you again, ye confident elves, 
You can't, for the life of you, men, do without us. 

A list of letters remaining uncalled for in the Wash- 
ington post office July 20, 1796, is advertised in the 
Gazette, as by Lund Washington, postmaster general. 
The next issue of the paper apologized for this and said 
the list should have been signed "Lund Washington, 
Jun, P. M." Postmaster Washington also notifies the 
public that "letters are frequently put into the office to 
go beyond sea, which cannot be forwarded for want of 
the land postage being paid here." 
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A drug and paint store is opened by Fred Miller at 
the sign of the Golden Mortar, between Wm. King's 
and Lear & Co. 's wharves. 

Jas. Sweeney & Co. open a general store nearly ad- 
joining the President's Square, where not only dry 
goods, but wet goods could be bought, the advertise- 
ment mentioning old Jamaica spirits and New England 
rum, as well as tobacco and hams. A special announce- 
ment to the ladies is added, notifying them that they 
can be supplied from Baltimore on the shortest notice 
with every article in the millinery line. 

The first advertising cut appears in the Gazette of 
July 27, 1796. It is a very good cut, advertising a 
house for sale. The house advertised was a three- 
story brick, while the cut is of a two-story frame. But 
they were not hypercritical in those days. 

An Alexandria real estate firm began advertising 
for business in Washington on July 30. 

August 17 a short paragraph appeared in the Gazette 
as follows : 

"3 o'clock p. m.— [Evidently the press had been stopped 
to insert it].— The President of the United States has just 
arrived from Mount Vernon. Whether on a visit to this city 
or on his way northward we cannot tell. Thank God, he can 
ride in a carriage which is not bullet proof.' ' 

Before the paper was again issued every man, woman 
and child in the District knew why the President had 
come and where he had gone, so no further mention was 
made by the Gazette of his coming or going. 

The ninety-second issue of the Washington Gazette, 
published Saturday, May 13, 1797, surprised its sub- 
scribers by coming to them with its first and fourth 
pages absolutely blank. A little paragraph on the 
third page informed them that "the first form was 
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broken"— in printers' parlance "pied," and irrepar- 
able for that day's publication. Fortunately those 
missing were the advertising pages and we have pre- 
served a very interesting description of the city, show- 
ing its building progress; also an open letter from 
James Greenleaf to his former partners in real estate 
speculations, Messrs. Morris and Nicholson. This let- 
ter is nearly a column in length and is in continuation 
of a newspaper controversy of some duration. A fair 
idea of the feelings of the writer may be had from the 
reading of the following extract : 

"Let our fellow citizens decide which has most cause to 
deprecate the fatal connection that has hitherto subsisted 
between us ! On your part, I know not of any foundation for 
complaint, unless it shall be traced to the detention of a use- 
less parcel of old and cancelled notes, or bills, which I shall 
willingly surrender, on the final liquidation of our accounts. 

"But to me, the retrospect furnishes a lamentable picture 
indeed; in which my confidence has only been equalled by 
your treachery ; and an ample fortune, in specie and land, has 
been so absorbed by your machinations, as scarcely to leave 
any symbol of its existence, but the waste and worthless paper, 
branded with the signatures of Morris and Nicholson." 

Messrs. Morris and Nicholson, some two weeks later, 
regret the necessity of making " reply to the illiberal 
abuse you have so plentifully bestowed upon us," but 
" shall not descend to scurrility." Their letter con- 
tinues : 

"You probably are not aware that this abuse will attach to 
you or to us, as the opinions of your readers may be influenced 
by our respective characters, and in this consideration we 
have nothing to fear from those who know us, or from those 
who really know you. ' ' 

The judgment of history has been lenient to all the 
parties who invested their wealth in the federal city 
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in these first days and saw it swept away because of 
unrealized expectations regarding its growth. 

Election of a Sheriff. 

"A Yankey" makes this appeal to the voters of 
Prince George's County in September, 1797: 

"Next week is the time appointed by authority for the 
election of Sheriff Attend, I beseech you to the duties you 
owe your country, and give that man your votes, which on 
the strictest enquiry you shall find the most deserving; not 
to him who gives the most Wine, or trys to raise himself by 
evil reports of his neighbors;— And, as the doctrine of im- 
putation is not consistent with reason, 'let every tub stand 
on its own bottom 9 — so shall the honest and upright be en- 
couraged, and the knave be neglected.' ' 

The names of the respective candidates are not men- 
tioned. Of course every body knew them. What was 
the use of printing them? 

The Gazette of October 7, has this report of the 
election : 

"Last Tuesday evening a violent affray happened at Upper 
Marlborough, between the friends for the office of sheriff, in 
which a number of the inhabitants of this city were very 
ruffly handled, and one man by the name of— Pollock was 
murdered on the spot, by a Brick-bat, which struck him on 
the head,— and repeated blows after he had f alien.' ' 

i ' What a pretty picture of civilization," comments 
the editor. ' ' Is there no remedy ? When we go to give 
our votes, must we go as if to meet an enemy? Must 
we tell for whom we intend to vote, and get our heads 
broke for speaking?" 

Our old friend "Yankey" sends in another commu- 
nication, in which he says : 
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"They order these matters better in New England— there 
Electioneering is hardly seen— no public dinners, given to 
engage votes— no agents planted at grog-shops, to take in the 
simple— No— Election days are days when a man shall 
rarely see any other but his neighbor and townsmen, met only 
for the business of the day; that finished, a moderate drink, 
and perhaps a social song, concludes. 

"But here— what confusion! If ever I saw a resemblance 
to hell, it was at Marlborough court house ; within the house, 
what a clatter of tongues— A. will thank you for your votes 
—I am much obliged to you, says C. D. is a good man, says 
another. Won't you vote for B, says a fourth? Huzza for 
M. Damn your eyes, clear the way— Who do you intend to 
vote for? Huzza for B. Such pulling and hauling and 
crowding and jostling— all speaking at once and some with a 
very loud voice. 

"I have seen many mobs, but I never saw such a confounded 
and confounding assemblage of mankind before; indeed it is 
a scandal to any state, but much more to a state composed of 
FREE men. FREE men! a small majority, indeed! all 
intoxicated with party SPIRIT/ ' 

The remedy which the correspondent sarcastically 
proposes is to let the candidates fight for the offices. It 
might kill off a few candidates, but it would be safer 
for the voters. 

A little more insight into the manner in which this 
election was conducted is given by a postscript to 
"YankeyV letter in which he asks: 

"If it is customary, is it prudent, for the person who hath 
the care of the ballots, to walk about with them under his 
arm, in a public house, with no more attention to them than 
to his tobacco box? How easy when party spirit rages, for 
any one to knock the canister from under his arm, and scatter 
the contents— indeed this Electing business is shamefully 
conducted, and requires, (if I may be allowed the expression) 
a violent remedy.' ' 
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Of course every one knew who was elected sheriff, 
so it wasn't put in the paper. 

In next week's Gazette appears the following death 
notice : 

"Died— On Sunday morning last, in consequence of wounds 
he received at Upper Marlborough, Mr. James Aull, another 
victim to the disorderly mode of election in this state.' ' 

License Fee fob Carriages. 
In those days a gentleman could not keep a chaise 
and horses without the permission of the federal gov- 
ernment. In other words, he was compelled to pay a 
license fee. The rates were per annum : 

"For every coach, whether driven with a box or by 

postilion $15 

For every chariot, post chariot and post chaise. ..... 12 

For every Phaeton, with or without a top 9 

For every Coachee, that is, a carriage having pannel 
work in the upper division, with blinds, glasses, 
or curtains, in the sides, front or rear 9 

For every four-wheel carriage, having framed posts, 
with tops, hanging upon steel springs, whether 
drawn by one or more horses 6 

For every four-wheel top carriage hanging upon 
wooden or iron springs, or jacks, whether 
drawn by one or more horses 3 

For every Curricle, Chaise, Chair, Sulky, or other 
two-wheel top carriage, and every other two 
wheel carriage though without a top, hanging 
or resting on steel and iron springs 3 

Any other kind of a conveyance on two or 4 wheels. . 2" 

But carriages usually and chiefly employed in hus- 
bandry, or for the transportation of goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, produce or commodities, were not chargeable 
with these duties. These licenses were payable in 
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September. Carriages set up at any other time of the 
year had to be entered at the collector's office within 
that month and a proportional part of the annual duty 
paid thereon. 

Persons making untrue or defective entries, forfeited 
the sums they had already paid and were compelled to 
pay the right amount with twenty-five per cent, added. 

Inducing Immigration. 
Benjamin More, the publisher of the Washington 
Gazette, was a man of high ideals and greatly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the city. In a prominent place 
in his paper of September 30, 1797, he makes this an- 
nouncement : 

4 'Any genteel family from either of the cities of Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore may be accommodated with four convenient 
apartments in a good house and pleasant situation until the 
first of May next— Gratis— and if a person in business, with 
a large store and cellar, suitable for dry goods and groceries— 
on reasonable terms— Apply to the printer." 

Underneath this notice he prints in italics : 

"As there are a number of buildings in this city at present 
unoccupied, it is hoped that many will follow this example. 
It is an act of benevolence— may benefit the city and present 
inhabitants— and cannot injure any one. ,, 

Miss Ann Vidler opened a day school for young 
ladies at Greenleaf's Point, on the first Monday in 
May, 1797, in which she taught "Reading, plain, open 
and tambour work. ' ' 

A French miniature painter came to Washington in 
1797. His announcement, dated April 4, reads: 

" Major Vermonnet informs the Ladies and Gentlemen who 
are desirous of having their likenesses taken, that he will be 
8 
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happy in serving them, if they will honour him by calling at 
his house in the city, near Dr. Coningham's Brew-House/ ' 

One character of advertisement which frequently 
appears is puzzling to the reader of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Here is a fair sample: 

' ' Half a cent Reward. 

"Ran away from the Subscriber, on the 17th of March last, 
an indented Apprentice to the Painting Business by the name 
of Thomas Read. As his indenture is missing, it is supposed 
he stole it and carried it with him. Any person who will 
return said Apprentice to me, the subscriber, shall receive 
the above reward, without thanks or charges. 

"Lewis Clephan. 

"City of Washington April 17, 1797.' ' 

If an apprentice is only worth half a cent and no 
thanks, why waste* money to advertise for him at all? 

David Burnes, the original proprietor, who is re- 
ported to have stood out longest against the plan of 
President Washington to locate the federal city, pub- 
lishes the following notice in the Gazette of November 
11,1797: 

"I hereby forewarn all persons from hunting with Dog or 
Gun, within my inclosures or along my shores; likewise, cut- 
ting down Timbers, Saplings, Bushes, or Wood of any Kind, 
carrying off and burning Fence logs, any old wood on the 
shores, or in the woods. If I should find any person tres- 
passing as above, I will write to my attorney, and suits will 
be commenced against the trespassers in the general Courts. ' ' 

In the next issue of the Gazette appears the following 
letter from a subscriber to the editor: 

" Observing in your last Gazette, a caution to all persons, 
from hunting with dog or gun in David Burnes 's inclosures 
or on his shores, I will thank Mr. David Burnes, exactly to 
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describe where his shores are, and likewise where his own 
property lays, within his enclosures, in the Washington 
Gazette, as I presume the Commissioners, or any other pro- 
prietor, will not object to any one amusing himself in gun- 
ning on their property, within David Burnes's inclosures." 

"information wanted. 

"If the heirs of Robie Hohrein, a native of Wurtemberg, 
in Germany, who, it is said died at Fredericktown, in the 
State of Maryland, in the year 1773, will make application at 
the department of State, they will receive some information 
which may probably be of advantage to themj— March 21, 
1809."* 

"to let. 

"The House occupied by Mrs Wilson on the Capitol Hill, 
opposite to General Washington's buildings— She will move 
out of it in a few days. ' ' 

"also to let, 

"An excellent brick stable for forty horses, back of Mr 
Carroll's row of buildings which front the Capitol— Enquire 
of Mrs Wilson.— April 25." 

From such advertisements as these the student his- 
torian can construct the topography of the early city 
and locate the habitations of its first settlers. 

On April 24, 1809, Mr. Washington Boyd lost his 
pocket book containing four ten-dollar notes and some 
valuable papers. The loss was duly advertised with 
the inducement to the finder that he would be permitted 
to retain the money provided the book and papers were 
returned intact. This advertisement was repeated in 
the daily papers for three weeks without avail. Then 
another of nearly half a column in length appeared cau- 
tioning the public against receiving an assignment of 
any of the papers, listed as follows : 

* The Monitor, May 18, 1809. 
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"Two notes of hand drawn by William Weston, for #775 
each in favor of Washington Bowie, of George-town, in the 
District of Columbia and endorsed by the said Bowie, dated 
the 6th day of April, 1809, payable six months after date. 
One other note of hand drawn by William Stewart, for $1,400 
in favor of Anthony Reintzel of the town and district afore- 
said and endorsed by said Reintzel, payable ninety days after 
date— also three lottery tickets in the Black River Lottery, 
now drawing in the city of New York, (giving the Nos.) " 

The finder is again invited to return the pocketbook 
and papers "through the post office or by any other 
means he or she may think proper/ ' and keep "the 
Four Ten-Dollar Notes/ ' 

Whether Mr. Boyd ever recovered his property does 
not appear. 

"Preparing for the Press 
and speedily tuUl be published 
A PLAT IN THREE ACTS 

ENTITLED 

THE EXECUTOR IS THE HEIR AT LAW. 
Written by the Author of 'The Freaks of Columbia. 9 

"It will be put to press, so soon as five hundred persons 
have subscribed. It will be printed on good paper and with 
tolerably good type— Price to subscribers 37£ cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing." 

Was it ever published is the question one naturally 
asks. I have never seen a copy. It seems strange to 
think of an author trying thus to collect the cost of 
printing his writings in advance. Yet, that was the 
common method one hundred years ago. The papers 
teem with such advertisements, usually headed " Pro- 
posals for Publishing. ' ' 

The Tammany Society of Washington was a big or- 
ganization in the time of Jefferson and Madison. We 
find in the Monitor a four-column account of "a council 
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fire" May 12, 1809, in " their great wigwam" (Lind- 
say's Hotel). Henry Aborn was Grand Sachem; Wil- 
liam Lambert, secretary; and Joshua J. Moore, treas- 
urer. Lesser sachems were Wm. P. Gardner, Richard 
Dinmore, R, C. Weightman, Bernard Smith, Henry 
Herford, Wm. Cooper, John Sessford, Wm. R. Cozens, 
Sam'l S. Hamilton, Chas. Jones, Zephaniah Ferrall, 
George W. Lindsay, George Andrews and Benjamin 
Busch. 

Sachem Bernard Smith made a long talk, in which 
he eulogized the patron saint of the Order, together 
with "The Sage of Monticello, the virtuous and pa- 
triotic Jefferson." 

Tammany, it will be remembered, was the Indian 
chief of distinguished merit, who smoked the calumet 
of peace with William Penn and his associates on their 
arrival in this country, and always continued their 
friend and protector. 

According to Sachem Smith, the country at that time 
was in a bad way, being (we quote from the "Long 
Talk") "menaced and insulted from abroad," and 
threatened by "the demon of discord at home." 

His peroration is especially affecting: 

"Gracious God!" he exclaims; "Are the scenes of La 
Vendee to be re-acted in this country? Forbid it, ye shades 
of Washington, Franklin, Greene, Warren and Montgomery. 
I am at a loss for words to express my indignation at the 
conduct of these modern Catalines. 'Is there not some chosen 
curse, some hidden thunder in the stores of Heaven, red with 
uncommon wrath, to blast the man' who would raise himself 
to greatness 'or his country to ruin?' " 

After the "Long Talk" they partook of an excellent 
supper, and twenty-three toasts were proposed and 
drunk and it was not the custom in those days to drink 
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toasts with water. After each toast a song was sung 
and one or more heartily given cheers or groans, as the 
subject warranted. 

The first toast was to "The Seventeen Tribes of the 
American People— May they always be thankful to the 
Great Spirit for the peculiar advantages with which 
they have been blessed, and preserve bright the chain 
of Union." The ode following this was "Free Let 
the Sons of Freedom be." 

Toasts to Washington and "other departed warriors 
and heroes" were drunk in solemn silence, and those 
to Jefferson, Madison, Clinton and other Republicans 
with three rousing cheers each. 

"The Rogue's March" and three groans followed 
this toast: "Aspiring Domestic Traitors— If they still 
remain incorrigible, without any sign of amendment, 
let Hainan's exaltation be their merited portion." 

The fourteenth toast was to * ' The District of Colum- 
bia—May its inhabitants soon participate in all the 
privileges enjoyed by their fellow citizens of the respec- 
tive tribes." This received two cheers. It could be 
sure of as good a reception as that in any District gath- 
ering of the present day. 

Who has ever heard the words of the song they sang 
after that toast? The- reporter for the Monitor has 
given us only the first line, ' * Protect your governmental 
seat." 

Last of all was the toast to "The Fair Daughters of 
the Land We Live In— May their approving smiles 
reward the brave defenders of their country's honor 
and' independence. ' ' • This got nine cheers and a song, 
"The Blooming Maid the Hero Viewed." 
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Washington's First Magazine. 

Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, chief bibliographer of the Li- 
brary of Congress, in a paper upon the issues of the 
District of Columbia Press in 1800-02, read before this 
Society, January 8, 1900, mentions as one of the issues 
of the "Washington Printing and Bookselling Com- 
pany" "The National Magazine, or Cabinet of the 
United States, ' ' five numbers of which he had seen. An 
advertisement in No. 3 identified Richard Dinmore as 
the editor of this magazine and also furnished evidence 
that "The Franklin Press" and "The Washington 
Printing and Bookselling Co." were one and the same 
concern. 

This, in brief, summed up the information existing 
at that time regarding this pioneer magazine of the 
federal city. Since then the hidden treasures of the 
old Library of Congress have been brought to the light 
and classified in the new building, and bits of informa- 
tion from various sources have been pieced together 
until a fairly complete history of this rare and inter- 
esting periodical can now be written. 

The first National Magazine was issued in the city 
of Richmond, Va., by James Lyon on June 1, 1799. It 
was published "semi-quarterly" and four numbers 
constituted a volume of 397 pages. Six numbers were 
published in Richmond, after which Lyon removed to 
the new seat of the federal government in this city, 
where the last two numbers of volume two were pub- 
lished. Here he entered into a partnership with 
Richard* Dinmore, editor of a prospective daily called 
The Cabinet of the United States, and the two began 
the publication of what was intended to be a weekly, 
under the title of The National Magazine and Cabinet 
of the United States. It is this periodical which was 
mentioned by Mr. Griffin. 
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To James Lyon also belongs the honor of having 
paved the way for the establishment of the first circu- 
lating Library in the city of Washington. The follow- 
ing announcements are taken from the National Intel- 
ligencer of June 3, 1801 : 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

"Opened this day (June 1) first door west of President's 
square, on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

" Having proposed to open a circulating library in the city 
of Washington on the first day of June, and having received 
a liberal share of encouragement, and being now so circum- 
stanced that I cannot conveniently carry that design into 
execution, I have relinquished the pursuit in favor of Eichard 
Dinmore; in patronizing whom in this useful enterprise my 
friends will confer an obligation on their humble servant, 

"James Lyon. 

" Washington City, May 20, 1801. 

" James Lyon, having contemplated the establishment of a 
circulating library in this city, and having subsequently relin- 
quished the enterprise in my favor, I take the liberty of re- 
questing the patronage of his subscribers, and the public in 
general, to an institution which I trust will prove equally 
instructive and entertaining to its patrons as beneficial to its 
proprietor. 

"R. Dinmore. 

< 'June 3, 1801.' ' 

The National Magazine of Richmond is deserving of 
extended notice in this paper, not only as the prede- 
cessor of its namesake at the federal capital, but also 
for its own intrinsic worth. The Library of Congress 
contains the two volumes published in Richmond and 
in the District of Columbia in very nearly perfect con- 
dition, bound as issued, with original covers and un- 
trimmed deckle edges— or only very slightly trimmed, 
volumes which in that condition are believed to be 
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unique. Besides the covers, indispensable in writing 
the history of the magazine, each number contained 
from four to eight pages of reading matter without 
pagination, giving the announcements of the publisher 
and of others. These few pages were the germ of the 
voluminous advertising sections of our twentieth cen- 
tury magazines, and were evidently intended to be dis- 
carded by the binder. Fortunately the eight numbers 
of the two existing volumes escaped the vandal hands 
of the binders of that early day; for, while the maga- 
zine itself contains for the most part articles, letters, 
addresses and speeches elsewhere preserved, the covers 
and announcement pages furnish to the student of early 
American literature information nowhere else obtain- 
able. 

The prospectus of The National Magazine, at that 
time generally known and spoken of as Lyon's Maga- 
zine, was first published in April, 1799, in the Virginia 
Argus, and afterwards reprinted in the second number 
of the magazine itself, upon the unpaged sheets. Its 

headlines read: 

PROPOSALS, 

FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

A NATIONAL MAGAZINE; 

OR, A 

POLITICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL 
AND LITERARY 
REPOSITORY. 

Lyon's excuse for reprinting the proposals in the 
magazine was that he had "received a number of let- 
ters from various parts of the Union requiring a more 
particular explanation of the terms" of the publica- 
tion. Following is his statement of the purposes of 
the magazine, with his "explanatory observations'' in 
brackets : 
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The covers of the magazine are of blue paper pasted 
to the first white leaf. The front cover reads : 

THE PUBLIC 
ARE HERE PRESENTED WITH 

NO. I. OP THE 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

OR, A 

POLITICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL 

AND LITERARY 

REPOSITORY. 

Published Semi-Quarterly— at Four Dollars per Ann. 

TWO DOLLARS IN ADVANCE 

By JAMES LYON 

This constituted a half-title and was followed— still on 
the outside of the cover— by an address * i To the public, ' ' 
which continued upon the inside of the cover to the 
bottom of the page, giving a partial summary of the 
contents of the number. 

On the front cover of the second number was an an- 
nouncement to the patrons of the magazine, apologizing 
for the delay in its appearance. It says : 

"In the establishment of a periodical publication, so ex- 
tensive as the present, it is not easy to foresee the difficulties 
which are to be encountered, or the timfe necessary to be oc- 
cupied in bringing the institution to a proper organization. 
Correspondences and communications from Georgia to Con- 
necticut, cannot be formed without much time and attention. 
This must account for the delay which the second number 
has suffered ; it is however accompanied with all the gratitude 
which the editor ought to feel toward a liberal and enlightened 
community, for the unexpected and prompt support which 
he has in so short a time received. It will not be improper 
here to acknowledge the unexpected favor of an order for 
fifty copies from the Republicans of Georgia; 50 subscribers 
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to a republican magazine in Georgia is not out of the common 
course of events; but 66 subscribers in the State of Connecti- 
cut, leads us into a region of wonders. This is the State 
which sends to Congress seven of the most bullying, servile 
sattelites (sic) that tremble at the Nod of John Adams or 
lick the dust at the feet of Robert Liston; this is the State 
which gives to the Senate a Tracy, who wished to wage a 
war of 'extinguishment/ to 'arm every man, woman and 
child in the Union, against every man, woman and child in 
France,' yet this state has already produced to me 66 sub- 
scribers.— This looks as if the people of Connecticut were 
beginning to think for themselves. ' ' 

The first number published in the District contains 
an open letter to the people of Maryland, signed 
Agricola, in defence of Mr. Jefferson, a copy of a letter 
to General Washington, purporting to have been writ- 
ten by "an old fellow soldier' ' in 1795, a covert attack 
upon the President made directly against Hamilton. 
This paragraph is of especial interest -to us : 

"It was he, that negociated the corrupt and wicked barter 
of the assumption of state debts for the establishment of the 
City of Washington. ' ' 

An article signed " Americanus ' ' extols the virtues 
of Jefferson, now for a second time a candidate for the 
presidency and declares he was cheated out of it the 
first time "by a false return in one State and the sup- 
pression of a return in another. ' ' 

The next article is entitled "Serious Considerations 
Why John Adams Should Not be Elected President," 
and followed a little later by the correspondence be- 
tween John Adams and Thomas Pinckney regarding 
the former's letter to Tench Coxe in 1792 reflecting 
upon the member of the Pinckney family who was ap- 
pointed minister to the Court of St. James to succeed 
Adams. These letters are interesting even at this late 
dav. 
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The National Magazine, in section three of number 
one of volume three, copies from the Charleston City 
Gazette some clever verses about the federal city which 
I have not seen elsewhere. They bear date of Decem- 
ber 17, 1800: 

(From the Charleston City Gazette.) 

THE FEDERAL CITY. 

All human things must have their rise ; 
And Rome increas'd from pigmy size, 
Till future ages saw her grown, 
The mistress of the world then known. 

So, bounding on Potomac's flood, 
Where forest trees so lately stood, 
An infant city grows apace, 
Intended for the royal race. 

Here Capitols of awful height, 
Already burst upon the sight; 
And palaces, for embrio kings, 
Display their fronts and spread their. wings. 

This city bodes no common fate- 
All other towns, as books relate, 
With huts at first were thinly spread, 
The hovel mean, the humble shed. 

Not so are matters here designed; 
Here, palaces we only find; 
And late must common people come, 
In such a place to find a home ; 

Where Royalty, with vile grimace, 
In Louis shews its scoundrel face; 
And Antoinette a smile affords, 
To Senators and would be Lords. 

Meantime, it will be fair and just, 
Nor will our grandees fret we trust, 
If, while the poor at distance lurk, 
Themselves do their own dirty work. 

Rome's earliest citizens they say, 
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Submitted to delusive sway, 

In Romulus, who sucked a bear, 

Then went to Heaven, a royal star. 

Pray Heaven, the case may be revers'd: 
May they, who here inhabit first, 
By some reforms that must be made, 
And shaking off the royal trade, 
Incline the late historian's pen, 
To write, that "here were honest men." 

December 17, 1800. 



